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The Newsvenders who serve this Paper will be good enough to go 
for it henceforward to No. 26, Brydges street, opposite York 
street, a few doors from Drury Lane Theatre; where premises are 
‘taken for its exclusive publication. —The Tatuer may now be had 


“the first thing every morning, regularly with the other Morning 
Journals, 











“METROPOLITAN? MAGAZINE.—ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 
We- need not inform our readers that Mr Campbell has led a colony 
fromthe ‘ New Monthly,’ and that it promises to be a flourishing 
one. We say nothing of the reasons of its secession from the 
mother-magazine ; nor, in fact, are we thoronghly acquainted with 
them. There is room for more publications of this kind, otherwise 
new ones would not arise ; and we can only say we wish success to 
them all, in proportion to the liberality of their management and 
opinions. The public is sure to benefit from their circulation. 
From all that we have heard and seen, no fault is to be found 
with the Metropolitan, on the score of liberality, On the contrary, 
the publishers set out with announcements, both private and public, 
which will be thought to carry their views on that point to a hazar- 
dous excess in the eyes of their brethren, though highly calculated 
to procure them the regard of authors. They profess an unusual 
degree of consideration for all which concerns authorship, not 
excepting its least feelings and convenience; and the present 
number of their magazine contains an account of an Association for 
the Encouragement of Literature, which will help to put their pro- 
fessions to the test. It shews, that if they speculate in a new man- 
ner upon bookselling profits, it is certamly not without including 
the feelings they speak of, and therefore not in a way which should 
deprive even a money speculation of the honours of liberality. 
Some extracts from this account will be very suitable to the pages 
ofa literary journal. The writer, who has drawn it up, after 
noticing the hostility which the best speculations for the public 
good have always met with in their outset, very properly chuses to 
make the public acquainted with the nature and objects of the 
Association, in preference to entering into a controversy on its 
merits. The points are well put, and the personal experience upon 
which he draws is brought in with great, and as it appears to us, 
irresistible force :— 


‘ The ‘Association, then, is instituted for the sole purpose of | 
publishing works of merit, upon a principle which shall secure to 
the writers of them a profitable interest in their success ; that is, 
that in proportion to the sale of a work, shall be the pecuniary 
advantage of the sale to the author. To secure this result, the 
Association prescribes to itself these two principles :—lIst. “ The 
disavowal of all personal profit on the part of its members.” 2nd. 
“ The benefit of the author.” 

‘ These are the objects of the Association. The following is the 
manner in which they are to be accomplished :— 

‘The account of every work published by the Association 
shall be made up within six months (or as soon after as may be 
presse) from the time of publication ; ‘and the proceeds shall 

allotted, in conformity with the principles above specified, in the 
following manner :— 

a Stet actual expenses of publication shall be dis- 
c ed, 

* © Second.—The amount of remuneration shall be awarded and 

paid to the author as soon as possible, in the following ratio, viz. 
* Out of the first hundred pounds surplus balance . 50 per cent. 
‘Out of the second do. do. ; 65 “do. 
* Out of the third do. a, -- - 7 do. 
‘Out of all sums exceeding £300 do. ; ‘’, 90 do. 

** Third.—The remainder shall be carried to the account of the 
Association.” 

‘ Now, unless they who are opposed to this scheme, can prove, 
or show reasonable grounds for believing, that it is impRACTICABLE, 
that it aims at something which it is impossiBLE to achieve, we ask, 
at the outset, is it open to any other valid objection ?— On ‘the 











other hand, is there anything in the sal thus stated, so chi- 
merical, so Quixotic, so visionary, that it carries with it a prima 
facie condemnation ?.. Is the printing of books, or the publishin 

of books, or the selling of ‘books, or the receiving of money for 
books when sold, such a mystery, such an oceult or incommunk: 
cable process, that none but booksellers can understand it? Truth: 
to say, we strongly suspect the only mystery, the only secret in the: 
business. is that mystery, or secret, by which it has hitherto been 
contrived that books should be printed, ublished, sold, and the. 
money received, for the least posnble to those who wrote them. 

‘ We are enabled to state one personal fact, and two others, 
which though not personal we know to be equally authentic, that. 
will clearly demonstrate the solid advantages to literaty men of 
this Association ; assuming, as we have a right to do, that there is 
nothing which should prevent it from acting up to its professed 
intentions. 

‘ The writer of this article has been guilty of the crime of author- 
ship within the last twelve months—guilty, to the extent of inditing 
three goodly volumes. He had his own price for them from the 
bookseller; therefore he has nothing to complain of. The work sold 
well. The public, therefore, as he indubitably thinks, showed its 
good taste and discernment. But mark how his pocket would have 
fared, supposing the “‘ Association” had published what he wrote, 
at the same price, and sold the same number of copies. He would 
have received, within a fraction, FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS more thim 
he did receive! True, he would have had ‘to wait six or eight 
months perhaps for his money ; though the “ Association Sn vom 
reserves to itself a right of advancing to an author, whose wo 
they intend to publish, any sum they may see good reasons for so 
doing, to the extent of 1001. ; but four hundred pounds are a tie 
ing premium for a little patience, even supposing that some booksellers 
never puid their authors with bilis at fur more protracted dates. 

‘The other two cases are these:—In the one, A would have 
received about 170/. more, upon a work of comparatively sm 
price—but, as it happened, of extensive sale ; and in the other, B. 
would have been better off by nearly 300/. These are facts which 
nothing can gainsay except that which is merely gratuitous assump- 
tion,—namely, the impracticability of the proposed undertaking. 
Grant that what is intended can be done (and it is for those who 
deny it can, to prove the thing they deny), and who will question 
its real value and importance to every man who derives his means 
of living from the employment of his pen ?” 


‘Here be proofs,’ undoubtedly, of a very new and interesting 
nature to poor, battered authors. The writer proceeds to shew 
how much better off also the author will be with regard to the pro. 
fits derivable from successive editions of a work; which profits 
have hitherto generally gone into the bookseller’s pocket as a mat+ 
ter of course; enabling him, when so disposed, to get a high reputa- 
tion for liberality, by making the poor man a present of some little 
bit of them. Another rule of the Association gives the author the 
privilege of purchasing back the copyright of a work, at any time he 
pleases, the copyright, in default of the privilege being claimed, to 
become the property of the Association. 


‘Such, continues the statement, ‘are the pounds, shillings, 
and pence features of this plan; and in we say, if it be not 
a chimerical one, if it be not incapable of practice, if it be not = 
pably, and of necessity, a wild ‘absurdity, let any one who has 
ever written a book, and found a publisher, ask himself, what- 
ever have been his gains, whether they would not have been 
doubled, trebled, or quadrupled, had there existed an “ Associa- 
tion for the Encouragement of Literature” to: pay them? The 
principle holds good, whether forty, four hundred, or .four thou- 
sand pounds have been paid for copyrights; for more than a book- 
seller can afford to give, who has -all the risks of trade to Weigh 
in his dealings, must find its -way into the author’s pocket, whete 
there are no risks to calculate. Take the case of an author whose 
celebrity is so great, that-a bookseller unhesitatingly gives him the 
highest of any sum we have ever heard named as being given for 
work. Why does the bookseller give this ‘price? ‘file 
knows the work is worth it; that is, he knows he shall sell etough 
copies to replace the principal and yield a very sufficient surplus. 
The expected sale is his only guide in the bargain he makes ;~—and 
what will the same sale do for the author, whose work is publish 
by the “ Association?” The only class of authors who will not be 
benefited by the Association are bad ones, writers whose luculjra- 
tions the public will not buy: “Such authors there’ are,‘ we adinit; 
and,; what may seem wonderful, they often find publishers,’ who 
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tiust, of course, if they do not succeed. in “ puffing off” an edition, 
make the profits of good pay for the losses of bad works.’ . 


The following are the most important passages that remain to be 
noticed, collected from different parts of the article :— 


‘Does anybody believe the money paid to Johnson, Gibbon, 
Hume, Robertson, and Blair, for the works from their pens which 
were published, with trifling exceptions, by one house, bore any 
proportion, any just and reasonable proportion, to the money 
eventually received by that house before the respective copyrights 
of those works expired? Does anybody believe that they would 
not: have obtained much larger sums of money, had there then 
existed such an “ Association” as the one now proposed to be 
established ; and had that “ Association ” published their works for 
them, according to the principles laid down by the “ Association 
for the Encouragement of Literature ?” 

‘The Lord Chancellor, who presided at the last anniversary dinner 
of the Literary Fund, observed very truly, that “the public were 
the only patrons of literature, and that booksellers were but 
the agents of the public.” Agencies, however, like all other ser- 
vices, may be performed upon principles more or less ‘beneficial 
to the agents themselves ; and we think we have shown, that so far 
as authors are concerned, the proposed agency of the “ Association ” 
must be preferable to the one now employed.’ 


One of the rules of the Association provides, that manuscripts 
shall be sent to them anonymously, with a motto; which motto is to 
be repeated on the envelope of a sealed letter, containing the 
author’s name and not to be opened but in case of favourable 
reception. The motto would be the warrant for returning the 
work, upon application. 


‘ The only misgiving that can arise is, as to the degree of compe- 
tency on the part of the committee, whether the persons appointed 
to the function of judges will possess the necessary qualifications 
to enable them to discover the merit which may come under their 
notice. Now, without assuming for the persons who may be peri- 
odically entrusted with this office any surpassing judgment, taste, | 
and critical acumen, we think we are in no danger of falling into 
extravagant expectations, when we say there is at least an equal | 
chance the committee of management will be as sagacious, as erudite, 
and as discriminating as a bookscller, or as the ‘‘ wise man” of 
a bookseller, whose province it is, like the ministers of the Crown, 
to advise his Sovereign what he should do; while, as the name of | 
the author will be a secret, there is no chance of any one of those 
thousand direct and indirect jealousies, prejudices, and rivalries 
operating, which must always be the case more or less when the 
question to be decided is frequently, not whether a work be good or 





bad, but whether the author has made an enemy or a friend of his | 


judge.’ 

This is much to the purpose, and so is the whole article}; though 
we must confess, that our misgiving is not confined to the one 
alluded to. We have two more; first, that the opinions expressed 
in a manuscript might possibly render it unacceptable to its judges, 
even setting aside every reason for its so doing allowable by their 
own consciences ; and second, that they will find more difficulties 
in their way than they are aware of, and be provoked not to persist. 
But these, though probable, are not inevitable hindrances to the 
pfosecution of the undertaking. The judges, as the statement 
modestly observes, may be at least as good as the bookseller’s 
adviser; the absence of the personal knowledge is a great desidera- 
tum, and would also be a considerable check, as the judges might 
not know what friend they were rejecting, (though we suppose that 
the secret would often be voluntarily disclosed beforehand, and 
favouritism or enmity thus creep in) ;—in fine, the literary world are 
extremely interested in seeing the experiment made, and we hope 
the projectors will set about it forthwith. We promise them all 
the aid we can give. 

The world of letters, and especially the verse-loving part of it 
(who have been at a disadvantage of late years, owing to the inun- 
dation of novels and prose) must be highly gratified to see, that 
the name of Mr Campbell is alone sufficient to draw attention from 
all quarters to a new publication. The advertising sheet of the 
Metropolitan contains a shew of ‘ Honest opinions of the Press,’ 
which, allowing for the other reasons which publications have now- 
a-days for noticing one another, is still remarkable, and does the 
work honour. 

In addition to Mr Campbell, we are glad to see Mr Montgomery 
come forward in this new Magazine. He is one of the men whose 
words are always valuable to us, not only from their occasional 
excellence, but because we always believe him to be in earnest. 
The number of last month opened with a striking poem of his, 
entitled Lord Fulkland’s Dream,—a subject very fit for the solemn 
fancy, the tender humanity, and spirited patriotic sincerity of this 
amiable poct. Number III, the one before us, for the present 
month, commences with a poem of the Editor’s, written in a similar 
vein of truth, and containing, among others not so good, some as 





fine lines as we have seen from his distinguished pen since the days 
of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ Here is one ‘of them. The Poles 
are called 
‘ Majestic men, whose deeds have dazzled faith.’ 
The first couplet is striking :— 
* And have I lived to see thee, sword in hand, 
Uprise again, immortal Polish land!’ 
And again :— 
‘ In fate’s defiance, in the world’s great eye, 
Poland has won her immortality ! 
The Butcher, could he reach her bosom now, 
Could tear not Glory’s garland from her brow: 
Wreath’d, filleted, the victim falls renown’d, 
And all her ashes would be holy ground.’ 

We hope this custom of opening the magazine with a poem will 
be kept up. It will give poetry a new chance, and we are mistaken 
ifthe public are not very desirous that she should have one, espe- 
cially since the cessation of the great oracle of the North. 

But why does Mr Campbell give a passing cut at the ‘ tri-color, 
at least in comparison with Poland? Poland does most nobly, but 
so did the heroes of the Three Days, and it was no vice of theirs if 
they have been deceived. It was the fault of an extreme conscious- 
ness of right, willing to think the best of others ;—an old mistake, 
perhaps, but one that we should be very sorry to see honest men 
prove incapable of; for the honesty that leads them into fhe error 
is best for the’ world in the long-run, and would stand a chance of 
diminution in the loss of it. What would the ‘ Metropolitan’ say, 
if it should have been glad to have got a poem ready in honour of 
the Tri-color for its 4ugust number? The anniversary of the Days 
is coming, and Lafayette is not dead. 





FINE ARTS. 
PANORAMA OF MADRAS. 
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We had heard great commendations of this panorama; yesterday 
we went to see it, and were not disappointed. I[t is painted by 
Messrs Paris and Daniel, the marine part, of course, being by the 
latter. This portion of the painting (we mean the sea) is by far 
| the better; indeed it is perfect; which the terrestrial moiety falls 
short of being, inasmuch as there is a pervading pinkiness, that 
seems more peculiar than natural. This impression, however, to a 
certain degree wears off. One more fault have we to complain of, 
and have done; the extreme depths in the foreground, such as the 
| open windows, doors, &c. strike us as being too bluck. A plain 
| black, however intense, can give no idea of hollow depth. 
| We never remember to have seen this effect so well produced 
| as at the Pergola theatre in Florence; there we saw an open 
| window that a bird would have attempted to enter, but 
this was not 4lackness; for it must be recollected, that however 
distant reflecting objects may be within such a place, they must be 
| there ; and moreover, there would hardly be an absence of air; 
consequently there must be some light reflected; and this, from a 
room furnished after an Eastern fashion, one would expect to have 
a good rich tone in it. An admirable effect of this sort is to be 
seen in a picture by Guardi, a ‘ View of the Rialto,’ at the Exhibi- 
tion of Old Masters in Pallmall ; it is an open window in the fore- 
ground. 

We can now, with an unburthened mind, indulge ourselves in a 
little commendation. What a distance are the mountains beyond 
the city! (for the view is from a fort without) ‘how real,’ as we 
heard a child say, is the steeple of the nearest church! Of the 
likeness, as a portrait, we cannot speak, never having beheld the 
city’s face; but we have heard that is every way exact. Its truth to 
nature in general is acknowledged as soon as seen, notwithstanding 
the defects we alluded to, so small a proportion do they bear to the 
excellencies of the whole ; and after all, the peculiarity of climate 
may have more to do with the matter than we are aware of.' 

Certainly a panorama is the triumph of perspective! The 
unpractised observer, seeing merely the exactness of the result, 
thinks that the means must be as facile as his perception of it; as, 
hearing a profound metaphysical truth, from its extreme accordance 
with our own experience, we seein to have known it beforehand, 
and the propounder gains no credit for his wisdom. Few, but those 
who have studied it, know the extreme difficulty and intricacy of 
the more ordinary parts of perspective ; and, when it is considered, 
that a panorama Is a cylindrical picture, and that consequently many 
lines, to appear straight must actually be curved, the labour requi- 
site to so much more abstruse a study, may easily be conceived to 


deter artists in general, who have not such spacious ambitions, from 
its pursuit. 
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POETRY. 


AFFECTING AND STRIKING SIMILE. 

Have ye not seen sometimes a pale face, 

Amongst a crowd, of him that hath been led 

Towards his death, where he hath found no grace, 

And such a colour in his face hath had 

That men might know his face that was bestad 

*Mongst all the faces in that rout ; 

So standeth Constance, and looketh her about. 

CHAUCER. 
{The repetition of the word face in this beautiful stanza seems 

like the reduplication of the faces in the crowd.} 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Goop Government.—Thales was of opinion, that the best 

government was that, under which the citizens were neither too rich nor too 

. Great wisdom and natural instinct are apt to gotogethér. It is very 
easy, without being particularly wise men, to agree with Thales. 


’ Atsums.—It is curious to see the vicissitudes in small things as 
well as great. Ina passage of Swift’s works, mention is made of an album 
in ‘the year 1686 ;* upon which the editor observes in a note, ‘ Album is 
the name of a paper book, in which it was usual for a man’s friends to 
write down a sentence with their names, to keep them in his remembrance. 
It is still common in some of the foreign universities.’ 


Dirricutty or Lying Wetu.—As universal a practice as lying 
is, and as easy a one as it seems, Ido not remember to have heard three 
good lisrs ia all my conversation, even from those who were most celebrated 
in that faculty. — Pork. 


Cornetivs Acrippa’s ‘ Occutt PurLosorny.’— Many weak 
heads have been bewildered by this book. I knew an old gentleman, who, 
upon the perusal of it in the English translation, fancied himself a magician 
and an adept, and that riches and power were within his grasp. He declared 
to’me, that he would not leave this treasure to any man who did not know 
how to value it; but bequeathed it to a relation, who was so far gone in 
the celestial sciences as to be above all worldly considerations, and who 
presently sold it for waste paper, as many others have done since ; such is 
the fate of a work which hath been thought to contain a mine of gold, and 
which engaged the attention of the learned world. It is now scarce, and is 
valued as a curiosity —GrancerR. 


State Lerrers Decyenerep.—With regard to the possibility 
of forming a key by which writing in any language may be dehiphered, we 
have the following curious anecdote, furnished by the late learned and 
ingenious Mr Astle, Keeper of his Majesty’s Records. He states, on the 
authority of a Noble Lord, deceased, that the late Earl Granville, while 
Secretary of State, told him, that when he came into office he had his doubts 
respecting the certainty of deciphering. That he wrote down two or three 
sentences in the Swedish language, and afterwards put them into such 
arbitrary marks or characters as his mind suggested to him : that he sent the 
paper to Dr Willes, who returned it next day, and informed his Lordship 
that the characters he had sent to him formed certain words, which he had 
written beneath the cipher. but that he did not understand the language ; and 
Lord Granville declared that the words were exactly those which he had at 
first written, before he put them into cipher.—Century of Javentions 


Carpinat Wotsey.—Dod, in his Church History of England, 
informs us, says Granger, that Wolsey, who longed to supplant the royal 
favourite (Edward Duke of Buckingham) either from vanity or insolence, 
dipped his fingers in the basin which the Duke had just before held to the 
King while he washed his hands: upon which the Duke poured the water 
into the Cardinal's shoes. This so provoked the haughty prelate, that he 
threatened to sit upon his skirts: which menace occasioned the Duke's 
having no skirts to his coat when he next appeared in the royal presence. 
The King asking the reason of this singnlar appearance, the Duke, with an 
air of pleasantry, told him, that it was only to disappoint the Cardinal, by 
putting it out of his power to do what he had threatened. . . . There 
1s no head of Wolsey which is not a profile. That which is carved in wood 
in the central board of the gateway which leads to the butchery of Ipswich, 
has such an appearanee of antiquity, that itis supposed to have been done 
when he was living. By the side of it is a butcher’s knife. It is said that 
his portraits were done in profile, because he had but one eye. 








SILENCE IN THE COUNTRY. 
— As Night's chariot through the air was driven, 
Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd's song, 
And silence girt the woods. No warbling tongue 
Talk’d to the echo. Satyrs broke their dance ; 
And all the upper world lay in a trance. 
Only the curled streams soft chidings kept ; 
And little gales that from the green leaf swept 
Dry summer's dust, in fearful rrnee stirr’d, 
As loth to waken any singing bird. ILLIAM Browne. 





A STRONG PIECE OF PAINTING. 

(A Knight binds the mad giant Furor.) 
With hundred iron chains he did him bind, 
And hundred knots, that did him sore constrain ; 
Yet his great iron teeth he still did grind 
And grimly gnash, threatning revenge in vain ; 

_His burning eyen, whom bloody streaks did stain, 
Stared full wide, and threw forth sparks of fire ; 
And more for rank despite than for great pain, 
Shak’d his long locks, colour’d like copper wire, 
And bit his tawny beard to shew his raging ire. 
SPENSER. 








A FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
If by her hairs Lygea’s age be told, 
"Tis soon cast up that she is three years old. 


A POET'S PREFERENCE. 
Each man thatlives (according to his pow’r) 
On what he loves, bestows an idle hour. 
Instead of hiotinds that make the wooded hills 
Talk in a hundred voices to the rills, 
I like the pleasing cadence of a line 
Struck by the concert of the sacred Nine. 

+ Oi Wituam Browne. 


A SHORT BUT NOBLE LIFE. 
Alas! but Morison fell young.— 
He never fell :—thow fall’st, my tongue. 
He stood, a soldier to the fast right end, 
A perfect patriot, and a noble friend. , 
It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 
A lily of a day 
Ts fairer far, in May, 
Although it fall, and die that night 5 
It was the plant and @ow’r of light. 


Corrox, 


Ben Jonson. 


A FAVOURITE. 

So on the tip of his subduing tongue 

All kind of arguments and questions deep, 

All replication prompt, and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleepe ; 

To make the weeper laugh, the langher weepe, 

He had the dialect and different skill, 

Catching all passions in his craft at will. 

That he did in the general bosom reign 

Of young, of old; and sexes both enchanted 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 

In personal duty following where he haunted, 

Consents bewitch’d, ere he desire, have granted ; 

And dialogu’d for him what he would say ; 

Ask’d their own wills, and made their wills obey. 

Suaxsprane’s Lover’s Complaint. 

[The first of these stanzas has been happily quoted by Dr Drake, as a motto 
to ‘Shakspeare and his Times.’] 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Haymanket.—Clari—A Friend at Court—A Day After the Wedding—High 
Life Below Stairs. 


EnGLisH Orera.—The Feudal Lady—* Wanted a Governess”—Middle Temple. 








Ir was our intention to see Mr Reeve iu the character of Brutus 
Hairbrain last night, in the farce of the Middle Temple, which was 
announced in the first instance to be performed between the play 
and another afterpiece; but as it was afterwards put last, we 
thought proper to waive the entertainment. It turns out, that 
theatrical readers are not the best patrons of this paper; and we 
decline killing ourselves with late hours, even for the honour of 
dying in the service. 

Everybody complains of the late hours to which theatrical per- 
formances are protracted. The weekly papers complain: the daily 
papers complain: yet the managers go on, heaping one piece upon 
another; and sometimes, as in the present instance, keeping the 
best for the last, as if to bribe people to stay. We are to open our 
mouths, and shut our eyes, and see what twelve o’clock will send us. 
It is like keeping a child up at a late visit, by thrusting another bit 
of cake into its hand. 

What is the reason for this passion for heaping one’s plate, whe- 
ther we desire it or not ;—this loading us, like pretty dears, with 
five apples to the penny, and a grin of complacency to see how we 
carry them? We do not complain of Mr Arnoxp, though we 
suppose he means to load us like the rest, by his saying nothing to 
the contrary. It was his putting his best attraction last, that led 
us to speak on the subject; and this is the next bad thing to his 
giving us four pieces for three. Three pieces are often a whole one 
too many. Tbe Haymarket and other theatres are sometimes not 
over now-a-days till a good bit past midnight. There is a first 
piece, ‘after which’ comes another, ‘to which will be added’ 
another, and * to conclude’ with a fourth. The linking phrases 
are varied with all the ingenuity of experience. By and by, we 
suppose, we shall have ‘ to be further concluded’ by a fifth, ‘ sub- 
sequent to which’ a sixth, ‘to be followed’ by a seventh, and ‘the 
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_— veel tin paneigheh. -< Se iypeays ont IMPROVED EDUCATION. 
breakfast in the lobbies. AT an Establishment less than five miles from London, Papi's are received to be 
is di or advan f English | educated on the most approved principles, with every regard to their morals, com 
This dire advantage, supposed : tage, taken o the ng! - | fort, and health, being all treated as members of the family. The number is not 
propensity to have enough for their money, originated, there is 


intended to exceed Twenty. The garden and grounds to which the Pupils haye 
son to believe, in the practice that came up at the Haymarket, free excess, are very extensive. Terms and address to be had on application of 


Mr M‘Pherson, Bookseller, Mi Row, Ho ; » ats 
of giving us three of ‘their small farces:for' the old stock play and | tis p ee ee ee ee 





afterpiece. The practice was followed by other minor theatres, in | =————— . : 
order that they might not be outdone in the show of abundance ; THIS EVENING. . 
and at length it increased to its present overwhelming pitch. Each THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
shop, was afraid of being out-bid by the others, if it did not clap a cue pe +r LEY’s Salsa aes 

i its pennywort rs ELLE’S STRATAGEM. 
fresh piece of cheese on its h. Mrs Racket, Mrs Glover. Letitia Hardy, Miss Taylor. 

Madame Vesrris, with the shrewd tact of a woman, was the ape ee ee 
tet to innovate on thia custom: | She ktnew, that direc or four| — Devowets Ms Gorse Teed “ys Wataade MT Valet 
hours of good sprightly entertainment, with the eyes open, was Villers, Mr —_— Beene” coef mea ae, Mr Brinda}. 
ter w » a Comedy in Tw »c 

better than pretending te pleasure, half asleep. She announced ) “A FRIEND AT COURT. , 
that her theatre would close at a reasonable hour. It did so; and Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 


Mr W.¥arren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 


it is understood that she had a remarkably successful season. We To conclude with - ope Entertainment of 
OS VA. 


are persuaded, that if the other theatres would do as much, the . Rosina, Mina ! and. ; Phebe, Airs H amb Seen: Seb Be leure,. 

. elville, Mr B. Taylor. aptain Belville, Mr Huckel. William, Mrs T. Hill. 
result would be the same. The young and the old alike, both of | *° pit. Mr Picld. IstIrishman, Mel, Wallac. Sad Irishmen Mr Bishop. 
whom were play-goers twenty-years ago, are almost equally shut 


out from the theatres, when they are so late. The late hours 





To-morrow, The Rivals; A Friend at Court ; and The Highland Reel. 


frighten mothers and grandmothers. It is not pleasant to take ENGLISH OPERA, 
children away before the entertainments are over, and it is impossi- | rPHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
’ An entirely New Historical Melo-Drama, called 
ble to keep them up till one or two o'clock, ' THE FEUDAL LADY. 
There is a notion perhaps with managers, that because hours in : The Music by Mr Hawes. 
M The Heir of Ormond, Miss Poole. The Lady of Ormond, Miss Kelly. 
general are thrust forward, and people dine so much later than King Richard the Second, Mr Baker. John Seix, Mr F. Matthews. 
formerly, they like to find as much for their money when they Simon Seix, Br J Rusecll. Mxnight, ope ng poy 4 East. 


which, the Comic Operetta, called 


+ 


‘ : After 
arrive at the theatres, ‘as they used when they dined sooner. But pp MIDDLE TEMPLE: OR, “WHICH IS MY SON?” 
if you look round at theatrical audiences now-a-days, it will be Mrs Middlemist, Mrs C. Jones. Julia, Miss Pincott. Penelope, Miss Fergusan. 


: 4 = | Briefless, Mr Wrench. Brutus Hairbrain, Mr J. Reeve. 
pretty evident that they do not consist of very fashionable people. | Mr Prettyman, Mr W. Bennett. Doggius, Mr Salter. 
The lateness of modern hours has indeed been injurious to theatres : | Fo conclude with TOM THUMB. Tragedy, entitled 
and this brings us to another question, upon which we shall say a| Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Miss F 7 : 
‘ | Glumdaica, Mr O. Smith, Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Mien Perry. 
few words,—the supposed decline of a taste for the drama. | King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 


z : | Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating.’ 
We call the decline a supposed one, because we cannot think that Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 


; ‘ ; : G jaffer Thamb, Mr Aldridge. 
the taste is less than it was, numerically speaking, though we grant | ment of Galley Thamb, Mr Aliridge 
it has shifted quarters. To those who talk of the diminished num- | To-morrow, The Feudal Lady ; Military Tactics ; and Comfortable Lodgings. 


ber of play-goers, it is enough surely to point to the increased | 
number of theatres. We lay little stress upon the causes usually | 





SURREY THEATRE. 


A Romantic Melo-Drama, in Three Acts, called 


assigned forthe decline of play-going, where it has declined,—such BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 
* ‘ . Bridget, Miss Vincent. Earl Moreland, Mr D. Pitt. 
as high prices, bad plays, bad acting, &c. and least of all, the im- | Nicholas, Mr Vale. Martin, Mr Gough. |Bampfylde Moore Carew, Mr C, Hill. 
° , ‘ ‘ | Albert, Mr Maitland. De Leon, Mr Webb. Walter, Mr Young. 
moral state of the lobbies. High prices are not considered by | Planxty, Mr Osbaldiston. Judge, Mr Lee. Officer, Mr Almay. 


, . . Coleman, Mr Nelson. Escott, Mr Hobbs. Willie M‘ Dougal, Mr 
people of fashion; the plays and the acting are both good enough, ist Gipsey, MrTally. 2nd Gipscy, Mr Rogers. 3d Gipseyy MrT. Hill. 
considering what was tolerated, and even liked, twenty years back ; After which, Moncrikvr’s Drama, entitled 


‘ THE DIAMOND ARROW. 
and as to the sights in the lobbies, fashionable eyes are not so | : 


Lucille, Miss Somerville. Dame Lodoline Fontaine, Mrs Vale. 


squeamish as people fancy them. They would have to differ foo | Fentaine, Mr Vale. Anselm, MrVoung. Hilaire, MrEawia. Convier, Mr Ler. 


To conclude with M.G. Lewis’s Komantic Drama, entitled 


often with their own looking-glasses. 52 ON E O'ClA ICK. 3 oe 
é Clotilda, Mme. Simon. jna, Miss Vincent. aulina, Mrs Vale. 

The whole secret of the matter we take to be this:—first, that | —jfaraykmute, Mr C. Hill." Leolyn, Miss Ellis. | Guelpho, Mr Gough. 

the richer classes, besides the drawback of late hours, and the dimi- | UE EN’S TI IEATRE 
4 4. i 4 4 
nution of tavern habits on the part of the gentry, have so abounded | QUE ie ‘ ’ ” 
° Pt ‘ a hd r G. Smith’s Night. 
of Yate years in the luxuries of new books, music, and visiting, that A Now Musisel Gucaiieta. 4 Two Acts, catitie’ 
they have outgrown a disposition to go to the theatre ; and second, | LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
. y v 46 | Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Oh ’tis sweet 
that the diffusion of knowledge has been bringing up the unedu- | when the muon ie beaming,’ and ‘ Those tinkling bells.’ 
P a, +s Eloisa, Miss Dix. uana, Miss Andrews. 

cated classes to the point where the otbers left off, and giving the™ | Colonel de Vinson, Mr Green. Dou Rimarez, pay 

" ' z 3 ° “he, Phelim O’Donaghue, ammerton. hilip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
an interest in all sorts of intellectual pleasures, previous to their — i SenGete, ie . P 
having anything like a critical knowledge of them, or care for criti” | After which, A GRAND CONCERT. 
cism. Ten years hence, perbaps, the trade of a theatrical critic | To which will be added, a New Burletta, in One Act, called 


ee 4 THE THREE SPECTRES. 
will be better than it is now, and over the water, in preference to the | The principal Characters by Miss Dix, Miss Weston, Mr Spencer, who will sing « I’ve 
P j u : ., | pluck’d the fairest flower,’ Mr Reeve, Mr Munroe, Mr Davies, Mr Marshall, 
once witty neighbourhood of Govent-Garden. The best thing said Mr &. Lejeune, Mr Young, and Mr H. Williams. 
ne . +. After which, the G1 ‘ When shall we th t again,’ 
by a manager in his play-bills, for many years, is what Mr Davrpeg . "— oes Maye er cetyl, 


of the Coburg has said, relative to the classical ground of South- | To.conchade wits O’Haga's Burletta of 

: | MIDAS. 
wark, the scene of the triumphs of SHaxspgare and Ben Jonson, Jenmostale—Jane, Migs Welly. Venus,, Misa Fevstor, 
where Mr Kean is now performing. And this reminds us, that if; Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Jones. Bacchus, Mr Young. 


| Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 
i d us tickets, we will go to see his theatre, and | Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :— Be by your 
Mr Davince oe - ih , f n iohb. " , : friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ and ‘ Kate 
i of the renewed honours of the neighbourhood. Kearney.’ 
~~ sepors 8 Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. yo Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dis. 
ve Justice Midas, MrMarshall. Demetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 


= 








_ ser rc n -ATpD rE aATa a ’ a 
Errata in Tuespay’s Parer.—In the article entitled ‘ The Bourbons,’ AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Maze ppa Duerow’s Scenes 


instead-of ‘asthe: part of the great mystery of things,’ read * on the part.’— in the Circle—Battle of Waterloo. 

In the lines on a paintipg quoted from Davevant, instead of Sapten’s WELLS. — Cramond ‘Brig — Harlequin and 
“Phare life seme out, and apt the painter's thanght, | Mother Goose—The Bekish “lt to 

read, i) 





* Where life came out, and met the paiuter's thought.’ Pay Rent Without Money. 








L. Offi Street, Covent Garden} (to whom all books, and communications for the 
Published oF, 3, Seton 2f A 4 Tatler Rec, 38 Br7dgce at Euans’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPREL; WiLson, Royal Exchange ; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Firiv, Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street; Kenneru, Corner of Bow street; Tuxnoun, Theatrical 
Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. : ) 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, ova street ; by Mr G. RayNeLL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 12 Chancery-lane , 
W.Rernecc, at the Printing Ofice, 5 Broad street, Golden square. 
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